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over-indulgence in intentional metaphor; its effects are too
apparent. The danger lies rather in the use of live metaphor
that is not intentional. The many words and phrases that
fall under this class are all convenient; as often as not they
are the first that occur, and it is laborious, sometimes im-
possible, to hit upon an equivalent; the novice will find it
worth while, however, to get one whenever he can. We may
read a newspaper through without coming upon a single
metaphor of this kind that is at all offensive in itself; it is in
the aggregate that they offend. 'Cries aloud for5, 'drop the
curtain on5, 'goes hand in hand with5, 'a note of warning5,
'leaves its impress', 'paves the way for', 'heralds the advent
of, 'opens the door to', are not themselves particularly noisy
phrases; but writers who indulge in them generally end by
being noisy.

Unintentional metaphor is the source, too, of most actual
blunders. Every one is on his guard when his metaphor is in-
tentional; the nonsense that is talked about mixed metaphor,
and the celebrity of one or two genuine instances of it that
come down to us from the eighteenth century, have had that
good effect. There are few obvious faults a novice is more afraid
of committing than this of mixed metaphor. His fears are often
groundless; many a sentence that might have stood has been
altered from a misconception of what mixed metaphor really
is. The following points should be observed.

1.  If only one of the metaphors is a live one, the confusion
is not a confusion for practical purposes.

2.  Confusion can only exist between metaphors that are
grammatically inseparable; parallel metaphors between which
there is no grammatical dependence cannot result in con-
fusion.  The novice must beware, however, of being misled
either by punctuation or by a parallelism that does not secure
grammatical independence. Thus, no amount of punctuation
can save the time-honoured example el smell a rat: I see him
hovering in the air: ... I will nip him in the bud5.  Him is
inseparable from the later metaphors, and refers to the rat.